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THE  POPE  S  TEACHING  ON  ORGANIC 
TRANSPLANTATION 

On  May  14,  1956,  Pope  Pius  XII  delivered  an  important 
address  to  a  group  composed  of  representatives  of  the  Italian 
Association  of  Donors  of  the  Cornea  and  of  doctors,  mostly  eye 
specialists.  The  main  subject  of  his  discourse  was  the  morality  of 
transplanting  the  cornea  of  a  corpse  to  a  living  person,  who  may 
thus  be  enabled  to  recover  his  sight.  However,  in  connection  with 
this  theme  the  Sovereign  Pontiff  took  occasion  to  treat  of  several 
other  related  topics  which  have  been  the  subject  of  theological 
discussion  in  recent  years.  With  the  assurance  that  the  readers  of 
The  American  Ecclesiastical  Review  will  find  this  statement  of 
the  Holy  Father  most  interesting,  the  editors  have  decided  to 
present  it,  translated  from  the  original  French,  in  its  entirety,  with 
a  brief  commentary  added  to  emphasize  its  most  significant 
features. 

THE  pope's  address 

Gentlemen : 

You  have  requested  from  Us  a  word  of  orientation,  approval  and 
encouragement  for  your  Association,  which  strives  to  aid  the  blind  and 
those  whose  eyesight  is  affected,  through  the  technical  and  scientific 
resources  of  modern  surgery.  Most  willingly  We  shall  treat  in  this 
brief  allocution  of  the  goal  which  you  propose  for  yourselves. 

The  abundant  documentation  which  you  have  provided  for  Us  far 
exceeds  the  precise  theme  which  We  intend  to  develop.  It  concerns 
the  entire  problem,  daily  becoming  more  acute,  of  the  transplantation 
of  tissues  from  one  person  to  another,  according  to  its  various  aspects — 
religious.  We  are  limiting  ourselves  to  the  religious  and  moral 
aspects  of  the  transplantation  of  the  cornea,  not  between  living  human 
beings  (of  that  We  shall  not  speak  today),  but  from  the  dead  body 
to  the  living  person.  However,  We  shall  be  obliged  to  go  beyond 
the  strict  limits  of  this  topic  to  speak  of  certain  opinions  which  We 
have  encountered  on  this  occasion. 

biological  and  medical,  technical  and  surgical,  juridical,  moral  and 
We  have  examined  the  various  statements  which  you  have  given 
Us.  By  their  objectivity,  their  moderation,  their  scientific  exactness, 
the  explanations  which  they  give  on  the  conditions  necessary  for  a 
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transplantation  of  the  cornea,  on  its  diagnosis  and  its  prognosis,  have 
made  a  profound  impression  on  Us. 

Before  coming  to  our  topic,  properly  so-called,  may  it  be  permitted 
Us  to  make  two  more  general  remarks.  The  "terminology"  which  We 
have  found  in  the  reports  and  in  the  printed  texts  makes  a  distmction 
between  autograft  (the  transfer  of  the  tissues  from  one  part  to 
another  part  of  the  same  individual's  body),  homograft  (the  transfer 
of  the  tissues  from  one  individual  to  another  of  the  same  species— 
that  is,  from  one  man  to  another)  and  heterograft  (the  transfer  of 
tissues  between  two  individuals  of  different  species— that  is,  in  the 
present  instance,  between  an  animal  and  a  human  being).  This  last 
case  calls  for  some  definite  statements  from  the  religious  and  moral 
standpoint.  It  cannot  be  said  that  every  transplantation  of  tissues 
(biologically  possible)   between  individuals  of  different  species  is 
morally  wrong;  but  still  less  is  it  true  that  any  heterogeneous  trans- 
plantation that  is  biologically  possible  is  not  forbidden  or  is  not  objec- 
tionable. We  must  distinguish  one  case  from  the  other  and  consider 
what  type  of  tissue  or  what  organ  is  to  be  transplanted.  The  trans- 
plantation of  the  sexual  glands  of  an  animal  to  man  is  to  be  rejected 
as  immoral.  On  the  contrary,  the  transplantation  of  a  cornea  from  a 
non-human  being  to  a  human  being  would  not  raise  any  moral  difficulty 
if  it  were  biologically  possible  and  were  indicated.   If  one  declared 
absolutely  that  transplantation  is  morally  forbidden,  on  the  basis  of 
diversity  of  species,  he  would  logically  have  to  hold  that  cellular 
therapy,  which  is  being  practiced  more  and  more  frequently,  is  wrong; 
often  living  cells  are  taken  from  a  non-human  being  to  be  transplanted 
to  a  human  being,  where  they  exercise  their  function. 

We  have  also  found  in  the  terminological  explanations  of  the  most 
recently  printed  work  a  remark  which  concerns  the  very  theme  of 
Our  present  discourse.  It  is  there  stated  that  the  Italian  word  innesto, 
used  to  designate  the  transfer  of  parts  of  a  dead  body  to  a  living 
person,  is  inexact  and  not  properly  employed.  The  text  [Italian]  reads: 
"It  is  not  correct  to  designate  as  innesto  (grafting)  the  transfer  of 
tissues  that  are  fixed  (dead  and  preserved),  since  it  would  be  more 
exact  to  speak  of  an  impianto  (implanting)  or  of  an  inclusione  (includ- 
ing) of  a  dead  tissue  in  a  living  tissue."  You  can  evaluate  this 
assertion  from  the  medical  standpoint;  from  the  philosophical  and 
theological  standpoint  the  criticism  is  justified.  The  transfer  of  a 
tissue  or  of  an  organ  from  a  corpse  to  a  living  person  is  not  a  trans- 
fer from  man  to  man ;  the  corpse  was  a  man  but  is  one  no  longer. 

We  have  also  noticed  in  the  printed  documentation  another  remark 
which  leads  to  confusion  and  which  We  believe  We  must  rectify.  To 
prove  that  the  excision  of  organs  necessary  for  transplantation  from 
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one  living  person  to  another  is  conformable  to  nature  and  lawful,  it 
is  put  in  the  same  category  as  that  of  a  particular  physical  organ 
done  in  the  interest  of  an  entire  physical  body.  Thus,  the  members 
of  the  individual  would  be  considered  as  parts  and  members  of  the 
whole  organism  which  constitutes  "humanity,"  in  the  same  manner — 
or  almost  in  the  same  manner — as  they  are  parts  of  the  individual 
organism  of  a  man.  Then  it  is  argued  that,  if  it  is  permitted  in  a 
case  of  necessity  to  sacrifice  a  particular  member  (hand,  foot,  eye, 
ear,  kidney,  sexual  gland)  to  the  organism  of  "the  man"  it  would  like- 
wise be  permitted  to  sacrifice  such  a  particular  member  to  the  organism 
of  "humanity"  (in  the  person  of  one  of  its  members  who  is  sick  and 
suffering).  The  purpose  visualized  by  this  manner  of  argumentation, 
to  heal,  or  at  least  to  soothe  the  ailments  of  others,  is  understandable 
and  praiseworthy,  but  the  method  proposed  and  the  argument  on 
which  it  is  based  are  erroneous.  The  essential  difference  between  a 
physical  organism  and  a  moral  organism  is  neglected,  as  is  also  the 
essential  qualitative  difference  between  the  relation  of  the  parts  to 
the  whole  in  these  two  types  of  organisms.  The  physical  organism  of 
"the  man"  is  one  complete  whole  in  its  being;  the  members  are  parts 
united  and  bound  together  in  their  very  physical  essence;  they  are  so 
absorbed  by  the  whole  that  they  possess  no  independence;  they  exist 
only  for  the  sake  of  the  total  organism  and  have  no  other  end  than 
that  of  the  total  organism.  It  is  an  entirely  different  matter  in  the 
case  of  the  moral  organism  that  is  humanity.  This  constitutes  one 
whole  body  only  as  regards  its  action  and  its  finality;  individuals 
in  as  far  as  they  are  members  of  this  organism  are  only  functional 
parts;  the  "whole"  cannot  make  demands  on  them  except  in  what 
pertains  to  the  sphere  of  action.  In  their  physical  being  individuals 
are  not  in  any  way  dependent  on  one  another  or  on  humanity;  direct 
evidence  and  common  sense  prove  the  contrary  assertion  to  be  false. 
On  this  account  the  total  organism  which  is  humanity  has  no  right 
to  impose  on  individuals'  demands  in  the  domain  of  physical  being  on 
the  grounds  of  any  natural  right  of  the  "whole"  to  dispose  of  the 
parts.  The 'excision  of  a  particular  organ  would  be  an  example  of 
direct  interference,  not  only  in  the  sphere  of  the  individual's  action, 
but  also  and  chiefly  in  that  of  his  being,  on  the  part  of  a  "whole" 
which  is  purely  functional — "humanity,"  "society,"  "the  State" — in 
which  the  individual  is  incorporated  only  as  a  functional  member  and 
as  regards  action.  In  an  entirely  different  context  We  have  previously 
emphasized  the  significance  and  the  importance  of  this  consideration 
and  recalled  the  necessary  distinction,  which  must  carefully  be  taken 
into  account,  between  the  physical  organisms  and  the  moral  organism. 
This  was  in  our  Encyclical  of  June  29,  1943,  on  the  "Mystical  Body 
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of  Christ."  What  We  have  just  said  We  then  summarized  in  several 
phrases  which  those  who  are  not  theologians  would  perhaps  not 
grasp  immediately  because  of  their  concise  form,  but  in  which  they 
would  discover,  after  a  careful  perusal,  a  better  understanding  of  the 
difference  which  the  relations  of  whole  to  part  bear  in  a  physical 
organism  and  in  one  that  is  moral.  It  was  then  necessary  to  explain 
how  the  simple  Catholic  is  part  of  the  Mysical  Body  of  Christ,  which 
is  the  Church,  and  the  difference  between  this  relation  and  that  which 
exists  in  a  physical  organism.  We  then  said : 

[Here  the  Sovereign  Pontiff  spoke  in  Latin,  quoting  from  the 
original  text  of  Mystici  Corporis.  The  following  is  the  translation, 
as  issued  by  the  NCWC  (n.  60).] 

'Tn  a  natural  body  the  principle  of  unity  so  unites  the  parts  that 
each  lacks  its  own  individual  subsistence;  on  the  contrary,  in  the 
Mystical  Body  that  mutual  union,  though  intrinsic,  links  the  members 
by  a  bond  which  leaves  to  each  intact  his  own  personality.  Besides, 
if  we  examine  the  relation  existing  between  the  several  members  and 
between  the  members  and  the  head,  in  every  physical,  living  body  all 
the  different  members  are  ultimately  destined  to  the  good  of  the 
whole  alone;  while  every  moral  association  of  men,  if  we  look  to  its 
ultimate  usefulness,  is  in  the  end  directed  to  the  advancement  of  all 
and  of  every  single  member"  (A AS,  XXV,  221  f.). 

We  now  return  to  our  main  theme,  the  moral  evaluation  of  the 
transplantation  of  the  cornea  from  a  dead  body  to  a  living  person  in 
order  to  assist  those  who  are  blind  or  are  becoming  blind.  At  the 
service  of  such  persons  today  are  placed  the  charity  and  the  sympathy 
of  many  .compassionate  individuals,  as  well  as  the  progress  of  tech- 
nique and  of  scientific  surgery,  with  all  their  inventive  resources,  their 
daring  and  their  perseverance.  The  psychology  of  the  blind  person 
enables  us  to  understand  his  need  of  compassionate  assistance  and  to 
realize  how  thankfully  he  receives  it. 

The  Gospel  of  St.  Luke  contains  a  vivid  description  of  the  psychol- 
ogy of  the  blind  person,  which  is  a  masterpiece.  The  blind  man  of 
Jericho,  hearing  the  crowd  pass  by,  asked  what  it  meant.  He  was 
told  that  Jesus  of  Nazareth  was  passing  that  way.  Then  he  cried  out: 
"Jesus,  Son  of  David,  have  mercy  on  me."  The  people  commanded 
him  to  be  silent,  but  he  continued  to  cry  out  all  the  more:  "Son  of 
David,  have  mercy  on  me."  Then  Jesus  commanded  that  he  be 
brought  to  Him.  "What  wilt  thou  that  I  do  for  thee?".  .  ."Lord, 
that  I  may  see."  .  .  .  "Receive  thy  sight;  thy  faith  has  saved  thee." 
"And  at  once  he  received  his  sight,  and  followed  Jesus,  glorifying 
God"  (Luke,  18:35-43).  That  cry,  "Lord,  that  I  may  see,"  resounds 
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in  the  ears  and  hearts  of  all;  and  so,  you  wish  to  answer  it  and  give 
assistance,  as  far  as  lies  in  your  power.  You  assure  Us  that  the  transfer 
of  the  cornea  constitutes  for  many  sick  persons  a  means  that  promises 
a  cure  or  at  least  relief  and  improvement.  Well,  use  it  and  help  such 
persons  in  as  far  as  this  is  possible  and  lawful — naturally,  choosing  the 
cases  with  great  discretion  and  prudence. 

The  documents  which  you  have  provided  for  Us  enable  one  to 
visualize  the  operation  which  you  perform.  The  removal  of  the  cornea 
can  be  effected  in  two  ways,  you  say,  either  by  "lamellary  kerato- 
plasties" or  by  "perforating  keratoplasties."  If  the  requisite  technique 
is  observed,  the  eye  can  be  preserved  for  a  period  of  from  48  to  60 
hours  after  removal.  If  several  clinics  are  not  too  far  apart  from 
one  another,  they  can  set  up  a  reserve  of  material  ready  for  use  and 
mutually  render  one  another  assistance  according  to  the  needs  of 
particular  cases.  We  also  find  in  your  documentation  general  informa- 
tion on  the  indications  for  the  transplanting  of  the  cornea  and  on  its 
possibiHties  of  success.  The  majority  of  those  who  are  blind  or  are 
becoming  blind  cannot  be  helped  by  this  operation.  You  caution  against 
vain  hopes  in  the  prognosis  of  operable  cases.  You  write:  "It  is  good 
that  the  public  shall  be  aware  that  the  transplanting  of  other  tissues 
from  the  eye  and  especially  of  the  entire  eye  is  not  possible  in  man; 
it  is  possible  to  substitute,  and  that  only  partially,  only  the  front 
portion  of  the  dioptrical  apparatus  of  the  eye."  As  to  the  success  of 
the  procedure,  you  inform  Us  that  of  the  4360  cases  published  between 
1948  and  1954,  45%  to  65%  have  had  a  positive  result,  and  a  like 
percentage  is  found  in  cases  not  published.  You  add:  "There  was  an 
improvement  over  the  previous  condition."  In  only  20%  of  the  cases 
was  "vision  more  or  less  similar  to  normal  vision"  obtained.  You 
note  in  conclusion  that  in  many  countries  the  laws  and  ordinances 
of  the  State  do  not  permit  a  very  wide  utilization  of  corneal  trans- 
plantation, and  that  consequently  it  is  impossible  to  aid  a  great  number 
of  blind  persons  or  of  those  who  are  losing  their  sight.  All  this  con- 
cerns the  medical  and  technical  aspect  of  your  activities. 

From  the  moral  and  religious  aspect,  there  is  no  objection  to  the 
removal  of  the  cornea  from  a  corpse,  whether  by  lamellary  or  by 
perforating  keratoplasties,  if  these  are  considered  in  themselves.  To 
the  patient  who  receives  the  benefit  of  these  operations  they  represent 
a  restoration  and  a  correction  of  a  defect,  suffered  from  birth  or 
brought  on  by  accident.  As  to  the  deceased  from  whom  the  cornea 
is  taken,  nothing  is  done  to  affect  goods  to  which  he  has  a  right  or 
to  his  right  to  these  goods.  A  corpse  no  longer  is  a  subject  of  a  right 
in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word,  for  it  is  deprived  of  the  personality 
which  alone  can  be  a  subject  of  a  right.   The  excision  is  not  the 
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removal  of  a  good;  the  organs  of  sight  in  reaUty  (their  presence  and 
integrity)  have  no  longer  the  character  of  goods  in  a  corpse  because 
they  serve  it  no  longer  and  have  no  longer  a  relation  to  any  end.  This 
does  not  at  all  signify  that  in  regard  to  the  dead  body  of  a  human 
being  there  cannot  be,  or  that  in  fact  there  are  not,  moral  obligations, 
rules  or  prohibitions.  This  does  not  signify  either  that  those  third 
parties  who  are  charged  with  the  care  of  the  corpse,  of  its  integrity 
and  of  the  treatment  to  which  it  will  be  subjected  cannot  surrender, 
or  in  fact  do  not  surrender  rights  and  duties  properly  so-called.  The 
very  contrary  is  true.  Keratoplastic  operations  which  are  not  in  them- 
selves morally  objectionable  can  for  some  reason  be  not  above  reproach 
and  even  directly  immoral. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  necessary  to  condemn  a  morally  erroneous 
judgment  which  is  formed  in  the  soul  of  a  person  but  usually  influences 
his  external  conduct,  and  consists  in  putting  the  corpse  of  a  human 
being  on  the  same  plane  as  that  of  an  animal  or  even  of  a  simple  "thing." 
The  dead  body  of  an  animal  can  be  used  in  almost  all  its  parts;  the 
same  can  be  said  in  regard  to  the  dead  body  of  a  human  being  consid- 
ered from  a  purely  material  aspect— that  is  to  say,  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  elements  of  which  it  is  composed.  For  some,  this  attitude  con- 
stitutes the  final  criterion  of  thought  and   the    final    principle  of 
action.  Such  an  attitude  implies  an  error  in  judgment  and  a  rejection 
of  psychology  and  of  the  religious  and  moral  sense.   For  the  dead 
body  of  a  human  being  deserves  to  be  regarded  entirely  differently. 
The  body  was  the  abode  of  a  spiritual  and  immortal  soul,  an  essentially 
constitutive  part  of  a  human  person  whose  dignity  it  shared.  Some- 
thing of  this  dignity  still  remains  in  the  corpse.  We  can  say  also  that, 
since  it  is  a  component  of  man,  it  has  been  formed  "to  the  image 
and  likeness"  of  God,  which  extends  far  beyond  the  general  vestiges 
of  divine  resemblance  that  are  found  both  in  the  animals  deprived  of 
intelligence  and  even  in  purely  material  inanimate  creatures.  Even  to 
the  dead  body  we  can  apply  to  a  certain  extent  the  words  of  the  Apostle : 
"Do  you  not  know  that  your  members  are  the  temple  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  who  is  in  you?"    (/  Cor.,  6:19).   Finally,  the  dead  body  is 
destined  to  the  resurrection  and  eternal  life.  This  is  not  true  of  the 
body  of  an  animal,  and  it  proves  that  it  is  not  sufficient  to  visualize 
"therapeutic  purposes"  for  a  proper  evaluation  and  treatment  of  the 
human  corpse.    On  the  other  hand,  it  is  equally  true  that  medical 
science  and  the  formation  of  future  doctors  demand  a  detailed  knowledge 
of  the  human  body,  and  that  it  is  necessary  to  have  corpses  as  objects 
of  study.  The  statements  presented  previously  are  not  opposed  to  this. 
A  person  can  seek  this  legitimate  objective  while  fully  accepting  what 
We  have  just  said.  It  follows  from  this  that  a  person  may  will  to 
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dispose  of  his  body  and  to  destine  it  to  ends  that  are  useful,  morally 
irreproachable  and  even  noble,  among  them  the  desire  to  aid  the  sick 
and  the  suffering.  One  may  make  a  decision  of  this  nature  with  respect 
to  his  own  body  with  full  realization  of  the  reverence  that  is  due  to 
it,  and  with  recognition  of  the  words  spoken  by  the  Apostle  to  the 
Corinthians.  We  should  not  condemn  such  a  decision,  but  rather  posi- 
tively justify  it.  Consider,  for  example,  the  noble  deed  of  Don  Carlo 
Gnocchi.  Unless  circumstances  impose  an  obligation  we  must  respect 
the  liberty  and  spontaneity  of  the  parties  involved.  Ordinarily  the  deed 
cannot  be  presented  as  a  duty  or  as  an  obligatory  act  of  charity.  In 
proposing  it,  an  intelligent  reserve  must  be  maintained,  in  order  to 
avoid  serious  internal  and  external  conflicts.  Moreover,  must  one,  as 
the  problem  often  arises,  refuse  in  principle  all  recompense?  This 
question  remains  unanswered.  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  grave  abuses 
can  occur  if  a  recompense  is  demanded;  but  it  would  be  going  too  far 
to  declare  as  immoral  every  acceptance  or  every  demand  of  payment. 
The  case  is  similar  to  that  of  a  blood  transfusion;  it  is  commendable 
for  the  donor  to  refuse  a  recompense;  but  it  is  not  necessarily  a  fault 
to  accept  it. 

The  removal  of  the  cornea,  though  perfectly  lawful  in  itself,  can 
also  become  illicit  if  the  rights  and  the  feelings  of  the  third  parties 
charged  with  the  care  of  the  body  are  violated,  especially  the  near 
relatives.  Other  persons  also  might  be  injured  because  of  public  or 
private  rights.  It  would  not  be  humane  to  ignore  sentiments  so  profound 
in  the  interest  of  medicine  or  of  "therapeutic  aims."  Generally  speaking, 
it  should  not  be  permitted  to  doctors  to  undertake  excisions  or  other 
operations  on  a  corpse  without  the  permission  of  those  charged  with 
the  care  of  the  dead  body,  and  perhaps  even  despite  objections  pre- 
viously expressed  by  the  deceased  person  himself.  It  would  not  be 
fair  either  if  the  bodies  of  poor  patients  in  public  clinics  and  hospitals 
were  destined  regularly  to  the  service  of  doctors  and  surgeons,  while 
the  bodies  of  wealthier  patients  are  not  treated  thus.  Money  and 
social  status  should  not  intervene  when  one  is  concerned  with  human 
feelings  of  so  delicate  a  nature.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  well  to  educate 
the  public  and  to  explain  to  people  intelligently  and  respectfully  that 
to  consent  explicitly  or  tacitly  to  serious  mutilations  of  a  corpse  in 
the  interest  of  those  who  are  suffering  is  no  violation  of  the  reverence 
due  to  the  deceased  since  it  is  justified  by  valid  reasons.  Nevertheless, 
this  consent  can  involve  sadness  and  sacrifice  for  the  near  relatives, 
but  this  sacrifice  is  glorified  by  the  aureole  of  merciful  charity  toward 
some  suffering  brothers. 

Public  authorities  and  laws  which  concern  the  use  of  corpses  should, 
in  general,  have  regard  for  these  same  moral  and  human  considerations. 
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since  they  are  based  on  human  nature  itself,  which  takes  precedence 
over  society  in  the  order  of  causaUty  and  in  dignity.  In  particular, 
public  authorities  have  the  duty  to  supervise  their  enforcement  and 
above  all  to  take  care  that  a  "corpse"  shall  not  be  considered  and 
treated  as  such  until  death  has  been  sufficiently  proved.  On  the  other 
hand,  public  authorities  are  empowered  to  protect  the  lawful  interests 
of  medicine  and  of  medical  education.  If  it  is  suspected  that  death  was 
due  to  a  criminal  cause  or  if  there  is  danger  to  the  public  health,  the 
corpse  must  be  delivered  to  the  authorities.  All  this  can  and  should 
be  done  without  neglect  of  the  respect  due  to  the  deceased  and  to  the 
rights  of  the  near  relatives.  Finally,  public  authorities  can  contribute 
effectively  toward  convincing  people  of  the  necessity  and  of  the 
moral  lawfulness  of  certain  regulations  regarding  dead  bodies  and 
thus  preventing  or  dispelling  the  occasion  of  conflicts,  both  internal 
and  external,  in  the  individual,  the  family  and  society. 

Almost  two  years  ago,  on  September  30,  1954,  We  expressed  these 
same  ideas  in  an  allocution  to  the  Eighth  Congress  of  the  International 
Medical  Association,  and  We  would  now  wish  to  repeat  and  to  confirm 
what  We  then  said  in  a  brief  paragraph:  "In  what  concerns  the 
removal  of  the  parts  of  the  body  of  a  dead  person  for  therapeutic 
purposes,  it  is  not  permitted  to  a  doctor  to  treat  the  corpse  in  any 
way  he  wishes.  It  belongs  to  public  authority  to  lay  down  suitable 
regulations.  But  even  public  authority  may  not  act  arbitrarily.  There 
are  legal  regulations  to  which  one  can  raise  serious  objections.  One 
norm,  such  as  that  which  permits  the  doctor  in  a  sanatorium  to  remove 
parts  of  the  body  for  therapeutic  purposes,  even  though  every  spirit 
of  gain  is  excluded,  cannot  be  honored  because  of  the  existent  possi- 
bility that  it  might  be  interpreted  too  freely.  Then,  too,  the  rights  and 
duties  of  those  whose  obligation  it  is  to  assume  responsibility  for  the 
body  of  the  deceased  must  also  be  taken  into  consideration.  And  finally, 
the  demands  of  natural  morality,  which  forbid  us  to  consider  and 
treat  the  body  of  a  human  being  merely  as  a  thing,  or  as  the  body  of 
an  animal,  must  at  all  times  be  duly  respected."  (Discorsi  e  Radio- 
messaggi,  XVI,  176.) 

With  the  hope  of  having  given  you  a  more  precise  orientation  and 
of  having  facilitated  a  more  profound  understanding  of  the  religious 
and  moral  aspects  of  this  subject.  We  grant  you  wholeheartedly  our 
Apostolic  Blessing. 

COMMENTARY 

The  following  points,  pertinent  to  medical  ethics,  brought  out 
in  the  instructive  and  inspiring  discourse  of  the  Sovereign  Pontiff 
presented  above,  are  especially  worthy  of  emphasis: 
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1.  The  principal  theme  of  the  Pope  is  that  per  se  it  is  morally 
lawful  to  transfer  the  cornea  from  a  dead  human  body  to  a  living 
person  when  there  is  good  reason  to  hope  that  this  operation  will 
procure  assistance  or  relief  to  one  who  is  blind  or  partially  blind. 
Fn  recent  years  there  has  been  considerable  success  with  this  type 
of  operation,  both  in  Europe  and  in  the  United  States — kerato- 
plastic  surgery,  as  it  is  called.  Eyebanks  have  been  established, 
containing  corneas  willed  by  generous  persons  for  use  after  their 
death.  Most  persons  would  regard  it  as  fully  evident  that  such  a 
donation  is  perfectly  licit,  and  would  be  surprised  that  any  doubt 
could  be  entertained  on  this  subject.  However,  there  have  been 
some  who  declared  that  the  mutilation  of  a  corpse  for  the  benefit 
of  a  living  person  is  sinful.  Thus,  in  August,  1954,  an  anonymous 
writer  made  such  a  statement  in  the  Osservatore  della  Domenica, 
a  weekly  periodical  published  in  Rome  (not  to  be  confused  with 
the  Osservatore  Romano).  In  commenting  on  this  view,  I  wrote 
in  Catholic  Men  for  October,  1954 :  "There  is  no  moral  difficulty 
in  this  procedure  (the  transfer  of  the  cornea  from  a  corpse  to  a 
living  person)  as  long  as  proper  permission  has  been  obtained, 
since  a  dead  body  has  no  rights.  Before  his  death  a  person  may 
give  permission  for  this  use  of  his  corpse;  or  it  may  be  granted 
after  his  death  by  the  relatives.  It  is  a  deed  of  Christian  charity 
to  make  such  donations,  as  is  done  for  the  maintenance  of  eye 
banks."  The  Holy  Father  has  now  officially  stated  that  this  man- 
ner of  transplantation  is  per  se  morally  good  and  commendable. 
He  praises  explicitly  Don  Carlo  Gnocchi,  an  Italian  priest  recently 
deceased,  who  willed  his  cornea  to  some  blind  children. 

From  this  we  can  logically  conclude  that  other  portions  of  a 
dead  body  may  be  used  to  aid  the  living,  when  this  is  surgically 
possible.  Thus,  the  bones  of  a  child  who  has  died  before  birth  can 
sometimes  be  transferred  to  a  living  person. 

2.  The  Pope  emphasizes,  however,  that  neither  doctors  nor 
civil  officials  possess  unrestricted  rights  over  a  dead  body.  The 
rights  of  the  deceased  person's  relatives  must  be  respected.  Fur- 
thermore, the  wish  expressed  by  the  deceased  before  his  death 
may  not  be  entirely  rejected.  Moreover,  it  is  a  Christian  prin- 
ciple that  even  the  dead  body  retains  a  sacredness,  as  the 
former  abode  of  an  immortal  soul,  which  entitles  it  to  a  meas- 
ure of  respect.  The  fact  that  a  person  died  penniless  does  not 
give  the  state  unrestricted  rights  to  the  use  of  his  body  for 
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experimental  or  therapeutical  purposes.  However,  the  Holy  Father 
indicates  that  at  times  the  common  good  justifies  the  use  of  dead 
bodies  even  against  the  will  of  the  deceased  or  of  his  relatives. 
Thus,  he  says  that  when  there  is  danger  to  public  health,  a  body 
is  to  be  delivered  to  the  authorities.  Again,  he  states  that  ordinarily 
there  is  no  obligation  to  allow  the  use  of  a  dead  body  for  the 
benefit  of  the  living,  thus  implying  that  sometimes  such  an  obliga- 
tion may  exist,  which  even  might  be  enforced  by  the  civil  law.  In 
this  matter,  as  in  many  ethical  fields  where  there  can  be  a  conflict 
between  the  common  good  and  the  rights  of  the  individual,  there 
can  be  diversities  of  view  when  we  come  to  the  application  of 
principles  to  concrete  cases.  But  the  principles  must  be  definitely 
maintained. 

As  a  practical  point,  the  Pope  states  that  while  the  gratuitous 
donation  of  the  requisite  portion  of  the  dead  body  is  commend- 
able, no  moral  wrong  is  committed  if  the  donor  seeks  some  recom- 
pense, as  in  the  case  when  a  blood  transfusion  is  given. 

3.  The  Pope  declares  that,  generally  speaking,  ,pj?iiiaas^ 
body  of  an  animal  may  be  transferred  to  a  human  being.  The  basic 
reason  is  that  other  living  creatures  of  earth  have  been  created  for 
the  "benefit  of  the  human  race,  and  expressly  placed  under  'ffie'^ 
dominion  of  man  by  the  Creator.^  But  the  Pope  makes  a  definite 
exception  regarding  the  sexual  glands.  A  human  being  may  not 
lawfully  have  transferred  to  his  body  those  organs  of  a  lower  animal 
that  serve  for  reproduction.  The  reason  is  that  the  generative  or- 
gans are  intended  primarily  for  the  maintenance  of  the  species 
rather  than  for  the  benefit  of  the  individual,  and  the  transfer  of 
the  sexual  glands  of  a  lower  species  to  a  human  being  would  not 
contribute  toward  the  maintenance  of  the  human  race.  According 
to  lorio,  attempts  of  this  nature  were  made  by  Voronof?  who  trans- 
ferred the  testicles  and  the  ovaries  of  monkeys  to  boys  and  girls.^ 
As  is  very  evident,  such  procedures  are  based  on  an  absolutely 
materialistic  assimilation  of  man  with  the  brute. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  Pope  speaks  of  the  transfer  of  sex 
glands— that  is,  those  organs  directly  productive  of  offspring,  the 
ovaries  and  testicles.  It  would  seem  that  there  would  be  no  sin 
involved  in  the  use  of  animal  tissues  to  repair  those  human  organs 

^Gen.,  1:28. 

^Theologia  moralis  (Naples,  1946),  II,  n.  168. 
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that  contribute  only  indirectly  to  generation,  such  as  the  vagina  or 
the  uterus,  if  such  a  transplantation  were  regarded  as  possible 
and  beneficial. 

4.  The  Holy  Father  expressly  states  at  the  beginning  of  his 
address  that  he  does  not  intend  to  discuss  the  problem  of  the  trans- 
plantation of  an  organ  from  a  living  human  being  to  another  living 
person.  This  is  a  problem  that  has  been  extensively  discussed  by 
Catholic  theologians  in  recent  years  without  coming  to  any  definite 
conclusions.  Examples  of  this  type  of  surgical  procedure  are  taking 
place  with  increasing  frequency.  A  very  striking  case  occurred 
recently  in  Boston,  where  a  young  man  donated  a  kidney  to  his 
twin  brother — apparently  with  most  satisfactory  results.  While  the 
Sovereign  Pontiff  declares  that  he  does  not  intend  to  decide  on 
the  morality  of  such  an  operation,  he  rejects  as  a  defense  of  this 
procedure  the  idea  that  the  individual  human  being  is  a  member 
of  society  in  the  same  sense  as  a  particular  bodily  organ  is  a 
member  of  the  whole  body,  so  that  an  individual  human  being  (or 
a  portion  of  his  body)  can  be  sacrificed  for  the  welfare  of  society, 
just  as  a  particular  bodily  organ  can  be  sacrificed  for  the  benefit 
of  the  whole  body.  This  erroneous  notion  has  frequently  been  con- 
demned by  Pope  Pius  XII.  However,  from  this  it  does  not  follow 
that  the  Pope  condemns  transplantation  between  living  human 
beings  itself,  as  long  as  it  is  based  on  a  valid  argument.  Apparently 
he  has  refrained  from  discussing  this  question  because  he  wishes 
to  see  if  theologians  will  produce  an  argument  that  will  justify 
this  type  of  operation.  Beyond  doubt,  there  is  a  general  feeling 
that  it  is  a  noble  deed  to  give  a  fellow  man  a  portion  of  our  body, 
and  the  Pope  does  not  wish  to  declare  such  a  practice  sinful  until 
it  is  evident  that  no  good  argument  in  its  support  can  be  produced. 

A  case  on  which  the  Pope  did  not  touch,  but  which,  I  believe, 
can  easily  be  solved,  occurs  when  a  person  needs  the  excision  of 
an  organ  that  is  detrimental  to  himself,  but  may  be  beneficial  to 
another.  Thus,  if  a  man  has  lost  the  sight  of  an  eye  through 
atrophy  of  the  nerve  he  may  surely  have  it  removed.  In  the  event 
that  the  cornea  would  be  helpful  to  another  I  see  no  objection  to 
his  donating  this  portion  to  his  needy  fellow  man. 

5.  From  the  words  of  the  Holy  Father  it  is  very  clear  that  a 
person  performs  a  good  deed  when  he  leaves  his  body  to  a  hospital 
or  a  medical  school  for  the  purpose  of  anatomical  study.  Indeed,  it 
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is  not  forbidden  to  accept  a  remuneration  during  one's  lifetime  for 
one's  body,  to  be  delivered  to  the  institution  after  death.  It  should 
be  remembered,  however,  that  provision  should  be  made  for  the 
burial  of  the  remains  after  they  have  ceased  to  be  useful  for  the 
purpose  of  medical  research. 
/'^  Pope  Pius  XII  in  this  address  shows  that  he  is  fully  abreast  of 

(   the  times  in  his  appreciation  of  the  moral  problems  confronting 

^    medicine  and  surgery.  He  clearly  teaches  us  that  a  reasonable  use 
of  the  dead  body  for  the  benefit  of  the  living  is  not  opposed  to  the 

/    reverence  that  is  due  to  it  as  a  former  abode  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 

\    destined  to  the  glory  of  the  resurrection. 
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